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Communications, 


‘t+ + t+ ++ + 
*Aither the preducts of your closet-laboers bring, 
* Enrich our columns, and instruct mankind.’ 
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FOR THE MERRIMACK MAGAZINE, 


BIOGRAPHY OF MACKENZIE, 


IN CONTINUATION, 


Tue fuccefs with which the ** Man of 
Feeling” had been publi fhed,encouraged its 
real author, to giye within no long time 
after, tothe worid, a poem, under the t- 
tle of *¢ Purfuits of Happinefs,” which the 
writer of this Memoir has not happened 
to read, but which though not often re- 
printed, has been much commended by 
perfons well able to judge of its merits. 

In the ** Man ot the World,” «Mr. 
Mackenzie next produced a fort of fecond 
part tothe ** Man cf Feeling.” It breathes 
the fame tone of exquifite moral delicacy, 
and of icfined fenfibility. In his former 
figtion, the author had imagined a hero who 
found ali the pleafures and ail the pains of 
his life, with all the amiable peculiarities 
of his character, in conflant obedience to 
every eimotion of bis moral fenfe. 

‘Tn the «* Man of the World,” he ex- 
hibited on the contrary, a perfon rufhiog 
headlong to mifery and ruin, and {pread- 
ing mifery all around him, by purfuing a 
happinels which he expedted to obtain, in 
defiance of the moral fenfe. What other 
fyitem of moral philofophy had ever the 
advantage of illuflrations fo elegant, as 
thefe volumes afford of that of Hutchefon, 
and his pupil, Svith? It was not ungra- 
cioully received by the public, yet not al- 
together with that enthufiaim of delight 
and admiration which the Man of Feeling 
had commanded. ‘The Man of the World 
was but the common character of a per- 
fon tacrificing all better confiderations to 
the headlong purfuit of felfith and fenfual 
pleafure. ‘his character had been often 
before drawn, and oftén with a bolder 
hand, with happier dexterity, with a deep- 
er ikul, “ive “Man of Feeling, theugh 
fomewliat, perbaps, akin to the tamily of 
St. Priewx and Yortck, was however, in 
many rtpects, atiue original, This dif- 
ference in nature between thefe two pieces, 


might even alone enable us to account for 
the inferiority of the fuccefs of the Man of 
the World. Beficdes this however, the 
manner of the author was no longer new 
to‘his readers; and that which wants the 
charm of abfolute novelty, wants what is 
by much the beft of all recommendations 
to the favor of thofe at lealt who are defi- 
cient in judgment and tafte. 

When the late Dr. Samuel Johnfon 
was at Edinburgh in the excurfion which 
he made to theifles on the weit coalt of Scot- 
land; the Man of the World was, at the 


hands, But Jolinfon, though his own 
writings aftord-indubitable proofs, that he 
poffetfed the tenderefi of human hearts, was 


an unreafoning moral fenfe, as the true 
principle of difcrimination between right 
and wrong, in the mind of man, and he 
defpifed or rather abhorred the ftafhionabie 
whine of fentibility as commonly afteGed, 
and very often dangerous. Perceiving, 
therefore, in the ** Man of the World,” 
few original obfervations on the pra@tice of 
humen life, and nothing in the incidents 
and pa‘ions, that was at once new and ad- 
mirably faithful to the truth of nature ; he 
foon threw down thele volumes with dif- 
guit, and fpoke with fevere and flighting 
cenfure ot their merits, 





Mr. Mackenzie had the fortune to 
meet Ds. Johnfon, during his ftay at Edin- 


‘burgh, at breakfaft, one morning in the 
houle of the late amiable Dr. Blacklock. 


| The gentle, modeit, and uneffectedly ele- 


gant manners of Mr. Mackenzie, avoid- 
ed all oifence to the irritable Englith 
philofopher. But unluckily, after Mr. 
Mackenzie had gone, Mrs. Blacklock 
fpoke with a zeal in his praife, which ex- 
cited a fort of converfation quarrel between 
her and Johnfon. She juitly commended 
Mr. Mackenzie, as joining to tendernefs, 
and elegance of genius, the molt amiable 
focial virtues ; and mentioned, in proof of 
his filial piety, that his father and he lived 
(till together, in one houfe, in fuch har- 
mony, that it was diflicult to fay, whether 
the father fhewed greater efteem and kind- 
nefs for his fon, or the fon more of rever 

ence and affedlionate attachment to his fa- 
ther. ‘* Lhey ought not to live, thus, to- 





gether, Madam,” anfwered J ohnfon, rowgh- 


houfe of his friend Mr. Bofwell, put in his] 


very far from being willing to acknowledge | 





ly. Mrs. Blacklock, much aftonifhed, and 
even thocked, afked how Dr. Johnfon 
could think fo: ‘©The fon, Madam, 
having attained the years of manhood and 
difcretion, ought to become the mafier of 
a family for himfelf : the order of nature, 
and the ufes of fociety, require that it 
fhould be fo. If it were the intention of 
Providence, that parents and their grown 
up children fhould continue to make one 
family, it would be lefs rare than we now 
fee that it is, for them to live in harmony 
together.” Even this obfervation could 
not reconcile the lady to the idea of making 
that a fubje& of reprehenfien in Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, which appeared to her, to be the 
moft amiable quality any young man could 
pofiefs. In her polite attention to her 
gueft, fhe foon after afked Dr. Jobnfon to 
take another cup of tea ; though he had 
before declined to have any more. “I tell 
thee no! woman!” replied Johnfon with 
herce rudenefs ; they parted with mutual 
irritation. Johnfon afterwards remem- 
bered the Blacklocks with refpect and kind- 
nefs, But their gentienefs and benevolence 
had been fo much fhocked by the rough- 
nefs of his manners and the harfhnefs of 
his remarks that it was at leaft with no 
common exercife of chriftian forbearance 
and charity, if they were able afterward to 
think of him with the fame benignity of 
judgment and of wifhes which they were 
accuftomed to exercife toward every per- 
fon elfe. 





Julia de Roubigné, a novel, in letters, 
is the laft work larger in extent than a tale 
of a few pages, which Mr. Mackenzie has 
been known to atiempt in this way. The 


fable is not uninterefting : the letters are. 


written with great elegance and propriety 
of ftvle. But, the fentiments and charac- 
ters are out cf nature ; and yet not among 
thofe felicities of imagination, for which 
we are well content to fee the limits of na- 
ture ovesleaped. The events are romantic- 
ally tragic, and not of pleafing exainple, 
This piece has been lefs trequently re- 
printed than either the ‘*Man of Feeling,” 
or the ** Man of the World.” Yet, there 
isin it, much to give delight to a tender 
and elegant mipd, much that might even 
tranfport a youthful fancy toa elisium of 
wild melancholy and love. 
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He produced a tragedy, under the title 
of the ** Prince of Tunis,” which was act- 
ed at the Edinburgh ‘Theatre. The rep- 
refentation was repeated with applaufe for 
fix nights. Mrs. Yates, then at Edinburgh, 
appeared in the principal female character. 
It has never been performed at any of the 
theatres in London. * 


In the year 1776, Mr. Mackenzie 
married Mifs Penuel Grant, filter to Sir 
James Grant, of Grant. 


Some years after, he and a few of his 
friends, who ufed to meet occafionally, for 
convivial converfation, at a tavern kept by 
one Bayll, a Frenchman, projected the 
publication of a feries of papers fimilar to 
the Spectator, on morals, manners, taite, 
and literature. They were united ina club, 
which had the name of Zudernacie, and 
were all, or almoft all, lawyers. Mr. 
Mackenzie was at the head of the project. 
Mr. Craig, Mr. Cullen, Mr. Bannatyne- 
Macleod, now judges in the fupremecourts 
of Scotland, the late Mr. Abercrombie who 
died a Judge, Mr. Solicitor-general Blair, 
and Mr. George Home, clerk of fellion, 
agreed to become his coadjutors. The pa- 
pers were to be publifhed in weekly num- 
bers ; and in allufion to the reprefentations 
which they were to exhibit of human life, 
fentiments, and manners, it was fettled to 
give them the common title of The Adirror. 


This fcheme was carried into effec. 
The papers were publifhed in weekly num- 
bers, each filling a fheet in folio. ‘The 
fucceflion was continued fér more than two 
years. The price of a fingle copy of each 
number was three pence. About three or 
four hundred only were fold, in fingle pa- 
pers ; but this fale, though inconfiderable, 
ferved at leaft to make the whole very ad- 
vantageoufly known. ‘The fucceffion of 
the numbers was no fooner clofed, than the 
whole were republithed in three duodecimo 
volumes. In England, efpecially, they 
were now read with great applaufe. The 
approbation they received in London, 
which for fuch a fpecies of compofitions in 
particular, is the very Athens of modern 
Europe, feemed to ftamp an authority on 
the praifes of thofe by whom they were 
commended in Scotland, fufficient to put 
all cenfure to filence. As the authors 
mingled in the higheft circles of fafhiona- 
ble and literary lite, they wanted not op- 
portunity, while their names remained un- 
known, to promote the reputation of their 
work, by many little artifices, which, tho’ 
perfectly honourable and dilingenuous— 
for, of none elfe was any of them capable 
-——could have been equally ufed, if they 
had, from the firlt, openly avowed it to be 
theirs. They had the difcretion to hide 
their names from being at al! mentioned 
in relation to it, till its fuecefs was com- 
plete; and then, the appropriation of the 
different papers, in a new edition, to thofe 





by whom they had been refpectively writ- 
ten, ferved but to renew and augment the 
public curiofity refpecting the whole. 
They took money for the copy-right ; out 
of which they, firit, beltowed an hundred 
pounds in charity to the Orphan Hofpital ; 
and with the reft, purchafed an hogfhead 
of claret for the ufe of the club. 

Some years afterwards, conceiving 
that they had {till materials fufiicienily freth 
and original among them, to furni{h out 
another feries of fimilar papers, they pro- 
duced, in the fame manner, the numbers 
of the Lounger, which were equally receiv- 
ed with favour at their fictt appearance ; 
were colleéted in fubfequent edifions, in 
duodecimo and c@avo; were at laft pub- 
licly avowed by the authors ; and continue 
(till to be read with pleafure wherever the 
Englilh language is known. Mr. Frazer- 
Tytler, now Lord W oodhoutlie of the court 
of feflion, the late Dr. Henry, the hillosi- 
an, De. Currie of Liverpool, and fome few 
other correfpondents, had furnifhed con- 
tributions, not in great quantity, which 
were inferted, in the Mirror and Lounger, 
among the writings of the club. 

In attempting to judge of the merits 
of thefe two publications, one muft begin 
with owning, that they are but imitations, 
The imitation of the plan of the Vatlers, 
Spectators, & Guardians, is, indeed, com- 
mon to the Mirrors and Loungers, with 
many other papers of a fimilar nature. 
But, I doubt, whether there be any other 
fimilar fet of papers, that has lefs than thefe 
of originality to boaft, in the two great 
provinces of ethical obfervations pcnetrat- 
ing beyond the mere furface of lite, to the 
general nature of man, and of light airy 
fi€tions, illuitrative of the familiar man- 
ners of fociety. Of ferious morality, they 
have nothing of which the elements may 
not be found in the papers of Steele, Ad- 
difon, Johnfon, and Hawkefworth. Their 
dreams have been dreamed, told, and inter- 
preted before : their vilions have been given 
by former feers: their letters from feigned 
characters, are merely echoes : their alle 
gorical ironies fcarce ever prefent Humour 
otherwife than in old clothes which fhe 
had before worn threadbare. 

I: is remarkable, too, that though 
writing in Scotland, they have written 
rather of Englith than of Scottifh manners. 
They probably feared, that if they fhould 
boldly venture to mark the leading features 
of the manners peculiar to Seottith focicty , 
they might by this both excite the oifence 
of that narrow provincial circle in which 
they moved, and at the time produce a work 
that would have too much of Scottith in it, 
to find favour in England.  Befides, the 


fpirit in which they wrote, feems te have 
been too much a merely imitative one, to 
take full advantage of thofe circumi{tances 
favourable to originality, in which their 
defign was executed. 


(Conel. in cur next.) 
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Wiscellanesus Selections, 
c+ Te THe 
** Farious, that the mind=-fiudious of change 
* And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg’d.” 


COMO CORO OTO CHEE LOS EEE HOO DE DESE CEEOL OLED LCEb Og 


EXTRACT FROM 


SIERLOCK’S NEW LETTERS. 


= ran anal de Peltzer, | on oflicer in the 
Ss on ce, Was tue only fon of a widow. 
te Was handiume, brave to an excefs, and deep- 
ly in love with Mademoitelle d’ Bentkow. She 
Was in ber eighteenth year ; peutie, pretty, and 
born with an extreme fenfibility, Ler lover, 
jut turned of twenty, was loved witha paflion 
equal to his own, and the day was fixed to make 
them happy, it was the 20th cf June, 1778 
The Praflian troops aie e!w; ady Ya 
j eiwaysready to iake 
: the field ; and the 17th of Jone, at ten o’clock 
latuight, the Count’s regiment seceived orders 
to march at midnight tor Siletiae He was at 
Berlin, and his mitire/s at a country houfe feur 
leagues from the town. LHe fet out contequent- 
ly without feeing her ; and he wrote to her from 
the firit place where he flepped, that it was im- 
pothole tor him to live withoat ber ; that it was 
effential to his happinefs that fhe fhould. follow 
bia immediately, and that they tnovid be mar- 
ricd in Silelia. He wrote at the fame time to her 
brother, who was his moft intimate triend, to 
plead his caufe with her parents. She fet out 
then accompanied by this brother, and her lover’s 
mother. Never did the fands of Brandenburgh 
appear fo heavy to this charming girl; but at 
length the journey ended, and the arrived at the 
town of Heritadt, it was inthe morning, and 
*¢ Never” fuid her brother to me, ‘* did my eyes 
feea Women lovelier than my fiiter. The ex- 
ercife of the journey bad added to her bloom, 
and her eyes painted what pafied in her breafl.” 
But O boman profpeéts | how deceitful are you! 
how near often is tLe moment of wretchednefs 
to the momeit of felicity ! The carriage js fiop- 
ped to let pafs fome foidiers who, advancing 
with flow fteps, bere in their arms a wounded 
officer; the (ender heart of the young lady was 
aftected at the fight: the little fafpecied that it 
was her lover.—Some Aufirian foragers had ape 
proached the town, and the young Count went 
out torepuife them. Burning to diftinguifh 
himfelf, he rufned with ardour before his troop, 
and fell the victim of his unhappy impetuofity. 
—To deicribe the fituation of this unfortunate 
young Women Weld be to infult at once your 
heart and your imagination, her lover is placed 
in his bed; his mother is at his feet, and his mif- 
trefs holds his hand, ‘*O my Charlotte,” cried 
he, opening a dying eye—he wanted to fpeak ; 
bnt his voice broke, and he melted into tears. 
His tears had pierced the fonl of hismiftrefs; fhe 
joft her reafon, and, ‘ No I will not furvive you,’ 
cried fhe, quite frantic, and feizing a fword. 
They difarmed her ; and he made a fign with his 
hand that they fhould bring ber to his bedfide, 
She came; he grafped her arm; and after two 
painfal efforts to fpeak, he faid, with a fob, 
‘¢ Live, my Charlotte, to comfort my mother,” 
and expire’. When I paffed thro’ Berlin in’79, 
the unfortunate lady.bad not recovered her fentes. 


4h OG OP Pe 
ANECDOTE OF MONS, DE SARTINE. 


AN Irifh gentleman, who wifhed to purchafe 
an eftate in Trance, lodged his money in the 
hands of a banker, who took it, as common on 
the continent, without piving the gentleman 3 
voucher ; buclocged it in er iren cheft, and gave 
to the gentieman the key. When the contract 
fur the purchafe was made, he callea on his 
banker to receive his cafh, when the latier per- 











